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Merchandise Information in 


Retail Advertising 


Howarp M. CowEE 


The investigation, selection, and interpretation of merchandise facts are 
essential if retail advertising is to be made more productive. 


Customers have measurably demon- 
strated, in their next-day sales response 
to retail advertising, the truth of the 
statement made recently by Dean 
Charles M. Edwards of the New York 
University School of Retailing, ‘The 
more you tell, the more you sell.” Yet 
every year retailers throw away thou- 
sands of dollars by failing to provide 
desired information about merchandise 
in their advertising. 

The merchandise information in retail 
advertising may be considered adequate, 
from the customer’s point of view, only 
when it includes all of the facts that a 
reader needs to know and wants to know 
about the advertised item and about the 
conditions of its sale. 

Obviously, some merchandise facts are 
less important than others. The degree 
of importance varies with the type of 
merchandise and the manner of presenta- 
tion. But in preparing to advertise, a 
thorough investigation must be under- 
taken to learn all the facts about the item 
and about its condition of sale. Then 
a selection must be made in order to 
ferret out from the many available facts 
the relatively few that are significant to 
the customer. Finally the advertising 
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writer must present an enlightening 
interpretation of the facts from the 
customer’s point of view. Only when 
all three of the above steps have been 
accomplished completely can merchan- 
dise information be said to flow from its 
source to a successful sales conclusion. 


INVESTIGATION OF MERCHANDISE FACTS 


Function of the buyer. Merchandise 
information for use in advertising usually 
originates with the buyer—the person 
who knows the merchandise best. 
Before adding an item to his stock, the 
buyer considers not only price, terms, 
and deliveries, but also the desired 
features of the item that satisfy the 
customer’s needs and wants. Therefore, 
the buyer serves as a technical adviser or 
reporter for the advertising department 
when he submits his advertising request 
form. On this form he should state all 
of the facts about the item proposed for 
advertising, as well as the conditions of 
its sale. 

Importance of investigation. Here, 
perhaps, is the weakest part of the in- 
formative process. Buyers are evidently 
either not aware of the necessity for 
giving complete information about mer- 
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chandise, or are prone to rely upon the 
advertising department to assume the 
responsibility of obtaining any infor- 
mation which may be missing. 

Regardless of where the fault lies, the 
evidence of failure may be seen in many 
retail advertisements which lack facts 
necessary to make them complete selling 
instruments. One organization, in seek- 
ing to learn the reason for the absence of 
facts in its advertising, learned that the 
information which was missing from its 
advertisements also was missing on the 
advertising request forms which buyers 
had sent to the advertising department. 

If the original investigation of mer- 
chandise information is neglected, the 
selection and the interpretation of mer- 
chandise facts are directly affected. 
Accordingly, the resultant advertising 
is not fully productive. 


SELECTION OF FACTS 


Limitations. After al] the facts about 
the merchandise have been assembled, 
they must be sifted. Some facts may 
not be pertinent to the proposed promo- 
tion. Limitations are imposed not only 
by store policy, which may dictate that 
some merchandise information falls into 
the province of personal selling, but also 
by the style and the quality of other 
advertising being run. The size of the 
space, the character of the layout, and 
the number and the size of the illustra- 
tions are other limitations. 

Selection. Since all the facts about an 
item should not be incorporated in an 
advertisement, the relatively few that 
are essential must be chosen from the 
many that are available. The one most 
important fact to be featured in the 
advertisement must be selected. In 


addition, supporting facts must be in- 
cluded to complete the information which 
the prospective customer needs and 
wants to know. 

The wide variations in the skill of 
store executives in selecting merchandise 
facts for advertising is evidenced by the 
differences in the factual content of the 
advertisements of divisions and depart- 
ments of the same store and of competing 
stores for items of identical, similar, or 
differing nature. If, for example, the 
feature which distinguishes one brand of 
men’s hats from another is a blocking 
process, which results in permanent 
“sculptured lines,” it appears incon- 
sistent for a store to feature this fact 
in one advertisement and to relegate it 
to the last line of the body copy in 
another advertisement. 

If a store finds it necessary or desirable 
to state materials, colors, and sizes in some 
of its medium-priced dress advertising, 
it is only logical to conclude that such 
information should be contained in all of 
that store’s medium-priced dress adver- 
tising. Yet stores regularly violate this 
common-sense rule. 

Judgment alone is not a sufficient guide 
to use in the selection of supporting facts. 
Experience proves that it is imperative 
to mention dimensions in advertisements 
for certain bulky home-furnishings items, 
normally classed as “shopping goods,” 
which theoretically must be seen before 
the customer will buy. Nevertheless, 
many stores frequently fail to provide 
this important information in adver- 
tisements for major home items. 


INTERPRETATION OF FACTS 


Readers of advertising may not be 
presumed to be merchandise experts. 
Once the advertiser has assembled all 
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the pertinent information and has 
selected the facts to be used, he must in- 
terpret these facts for the reader in a form 
and manner which the reader may 
readily understand and apply in terms 
of her wants and needs. 

It is the function of the advertising 
department to interpret the facts about 
merchandise from the customer’s point 


of view. The success of retail adver- 


tising depends, probably to a greater 
degree than retailers generally recognize, 
on how clearly and fully merchandise 
facts and features are interpreted. 

If retail advertising falls down with 
respect to the investigation and selection 
phases of the flow of merchandise in- 
formation to readers, it cannot possibly 
succeed in interpreting merchandise for 
the prospective customer. For example, 
in March of this year, a store in the 
metropolitan area advertised scarce, 
low-priced, automatic record players. 
It solicited mail and telephone orders. 
The item was timely, and the advertising 
was enthusiastic. Readers were given 
plenty of incentive to buy. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the advertising was 
incomplete. The advertisement failed 
to mention the fact that the record 
players operated only on alternating 
current. This fact should have been 
mentioned because a large part of the 
metropolitan area is serviced only by 
direct current. Surely, the merchan- 
dise was not interpreted from the cus- 
tomer’s point of view. Both the gather- 
ing and the selecting of facts were faulty. 
Moreover, the interpretation of the facts 
was incomplete. As a result, customers 
were undoubtedly disappointed, and 
many possibly were resentful of the 
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failure of the store to tell them the whole 
truth. 

Prior to the war, five metropolitan 
stores advertised on the same day, at the 
same price, a nationally famous slip 
featuring bias-cut gores. All five of the 
advertisements were complete and were 
identical in their selection of merchandise 
facts. However, only one store inter- 
preted the slip from the customer’s point 
of view by explaining that bias-cut gores 
mean that the slip will not twist or “ride 
up.” Four stores failed to interpret the 
merchandise to customers, despite the 
fact that readers have demonstrated 
time and again that they will buy more 
merchandise from advertising which 
interprets merchandise in terms of their 
wants and needs. Women want slips 
that do not twist or ride up; they have 
little interest in slips that merely have 
bias-cut gores. They say so with sales. 

Customer convenience is a factor 
frequently overlooked in the interpretive 
aspect of retail advertising. Sales 
volume invariably increases on broad- 
loom carpeting, for example, when prices 
are stated not only by the yard, but also 
for typical room-size rugs. Such in- 
formation makes it easier for a reader to 
understand the cost of the finished 
product that she would use in her home. 
It relieves the customer of the necessity 
of making her own computations. It 
removes an obstacle to the completion of 
a sale. Yet it is not the general rule to 
find such information in retail adver- 
tising. Presumably, a similar increase in 
response might be registered if customer 
convenience were more thoroughly con- 
sidered in advertising piece goods for 
dresses or decorative purposes. 
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A METHOD OF INCREASING SALES RE- 
SPONSE THROUGH ADVERTISING 


How much knowledge retail adver- 
tisers have gained about the use of mer- 
chandise information in attracting cus- 
tomer response is the subject of much 
argument. Actually their thoroughness 
in including essential merchandise in- 
formation is subject to measurement. 

The retail advertiser works in a 
laboratory where the results of his efforts 
may be measured quickly. He gets 
sales response on the day following his 
advertising. He can determine whether 
or not that response is satisfactory. He 
can dig deeper and can determine the 
causes of success and failure if he will. 
Even without formal research, the re- 
tailer can take steps to improve the flow 
and use of merchandise information if he 
is truly convinced (or if he can be con- 
vinced) that ‘‘the more he tells, the more 
he sells.” 

Establishing standards. As a general 
guide, retail advertisers may conclude 
that merchandise information must be 
complete if maximum customer response 
is to be gained. If complete merchan- 
dise information is necessary to secure a 
mail order, written in the comfort and 
convenience of a reader’s home, it is safe 
to assume that an equally complete and 
convincing presentation of merchandise 
information is needed to induce a reader 
to leave her home to make a shopping 
trip. While a minimum of merchandise 
information will achieve some sales 
response, only complete information will 
produce maximum response. 

Investigation. All merchandise facts 
and features must be made available by 
the buyer to the advertising department. 
Possibly investigation will show that 


copywriters are not adequately informed, 
or are themselves not conscious of the 
importance of complete merchandise 
information. Perhaps they do not insist 
upon seeing merchandise that is to be 
advertised. They may need more time. 
Buyers may not be making full use of 
aids and information supplied by their 
resources. Many explanations may be 
found. In any event, the sources of 
information should be investigated and 
department managers should be made 
conscious of the obligation and the self- 
interest entailed in providing facts. 
Selection. As a result of opinion, 
experience, or a combination of both, 
lists of facts which must appear in 
advertisements for various types of 
merchandise should be compiled. Such 
lists might include a statement of store 
policy with respect to merchandise in- 
formation. Should ready-to-wearadver- 
tising always include complete informa- 
tion about materials, colors, and sizes? 
Should electrical appliance advertising 
always state whether or not the item 
operates on AC or DC current? (Small 
electrical items are popular gifts, and 
customers want assurance that they will 
work in any locality to which the item 
may be sent.) Will new items, such as 
electric blankets, contain assurance to 
the customer that the items have under- 
gone insurance underwriter or laboratory 
tests? When is certain information 
necessary? When is it only desirable? 
The compilation of such lists for the 
guidance of the buyer and the advertising 
department should prove useful: (1) in 
providing a basis for selection of the pri- 
mary facts to feature and of the second- 
ary facts to complete the advertising 


(Continued on page 55) 
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What Should You Discuss 
with Your Architect? 


Morris Lapipus 


Here are five rules to guide today’s store modernizer. 


So you have decided to modernize your 
store? 

You have checked the cost of construc- 
tion, cabinet work, and decoration in 
1946, and found they are nearly twice as 
high as they were five years ago. Still, 
whatever your reasons—whether your 
store looks over age and dated, or 
whether your merchandising plan does 
not quite fit your present requirements 
or your future hopes, or whether at this 
stage you find the fund you have set 
aside for building or rebuilding is suffi- 
cient after all—you have made your 
decision. You are going to modernize 
your store. 


SELECTING THE ARCHITECT 


What is your first problem? Obvi- 
ously, it is to select the proper architect. 
There are a number of good architects 
who have specialized in store design, and 
your business is to select one with a rec- 
ord of experience long enough to assure 
his understanding of the merchandising 
field. In other words, you should select 
your architect as carefully as you do your 
family physician, and for the same 
reasons. Your modernization program 
in effect is to be a cure for your business 
ills—else why attempt to modernize? 


CONSULTATION ON OBJECTIVES 


Once you have made your selection of 
an architect highly specialized in the 
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merchandising field, your problem is 
only half solved. The other half con- 
sists in reaching a complete meeting of 
your mind with that of the architect 
before any single other step is taken. 

It is not enough to say to the store 
designer you have retained “I want to 
modernize.””’ You must be able to tell 
your business “symptoms” accurately 
and clearly to the doctor—in this case, 
the architect—so that he can diagnose 
the problem quickly, and offer a proper 
solution—which may not be at all what 
Retailer Jones down the street or next 
door requires. 

What to say to your architect and 
what to ask him are questions to be dis- 
cussed here. 

All too often a store is remodeled 
merely because its owner has a restless 
feeling that it ought to be more attrac- 
tive to the public or more up to date. 
He is only vaguely aware that there is 
something wrong and he believes a 
change may make his building more 
beautiful. 

This is an excellent objective but 
basically it is not the reason for moderni- 
zation. 

When you enter a salesroom to buy a 
car undoubtedly you are impressed with 
a sleek exterior and impressive trim, but 
you also will demand a good motor, a 
transmission and a greasing system, and 
a set of brakes, among other items, that 
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will make your car not only admired by 
your neighbors but a piece of mechanism 
that will serve you efficiently. The 
same holds true of a store, whatever its 
size. It must indeed be attractive and 
sleek, but it still is a mechanism, actu- 
allya machine forselling. Consequently, 
the entire building or rebuilding program 
should be built on a groundwork that 
will ensure a smooth functioning machine, 
primarily designed for merchandising, 
but which will also have the attention- 
compelling qualities that a beautiful new 
store should possess. 

Once you and your architect have 
reached this common understanding of 
objective, you have taken the first major 
step toward securing a soundly con- 
structed, truly modern store. 


MERCHANDISE PLANS DETERMINE 
BUILDING PLANS 


Too frequently in the past merchandise 
was arranged in a stereotyped grouping, 
laid out on a graph paper, following stiff, 
straight lines. Cases were arranged to 
sell this or that, and if that did not go 
well—something else again. It is only 
recently, perhaps within the last ten or 
fifteen years, that the concept of using a 
store as a selling mechanism has radically 
changed our approach to its design. It 
is no longer a question of what style to 
use, what color scheme, what type of 
wood, what type of lighting, or floor 
covering. Today the planning of the 
merchandise grouping is the skeleton 
on which the body of the store is built. 

To arrive at this end, your first discus- 
sion with your architect should be on 
merchandise planning. Your architect 
must understand as well as you do your 
existing merchandise setup, the poten- 


tialities of your various departments, 
and the possible interchanges of depart- 
ments during different seasons of the 
year. It is your business to make your 
architect thoroughly conversant with 
these facts. The modernization pro- 
gram can then provide not only for the 
allocation of spaces for various types of 
merchandise but will be developed ac- 
cording to the basic rules of good 
planning. 


CIRCULATION 


Point 1. Circulation, or the move- 
ment of the customer from the entrance, 
or entrances, to various departments 
must be carefully considered. People do 
not walk on a grid and turn at sharp right 
angles every time they change their direc- 
tion. The ideal store has aisles which 
flow in as nearly straight lines as possible 
in all directions, crossing each other 
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where necessary. This makes it possible 
for the customer to go from one depart- 
ment to another along natural lines of 
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walking, without turning sharp corners 
from the main aisle to secondary aisles, 
as they did in the old department-store 
plans. See Figure 1. 

Much can and should be said about 
planning the interior and arranging the 
aisles but space does not permit. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the 
retailer who does not want his rebuilding 
plan to stifle his selling must remember 
that the T-square and triangle do not 
govern aisle and department-store ar- 
rangement. On the contrary, let your 
layout be a free flowing arrangement of 
spaces, with departments integrated to 
the natural stream of traffic. Keep 
clearly before you that a good plan may 
well be said to resemble the mouth or 
delta of a river, and you will not go far 
wrong. The main current comes at the 
mouth, that is to say, the entrance to the 
store; then the natural flow should dis- 
tribute traffic to all selling points. 
Moreover, not only does the traffic move 
along these paths, but there must be 
minor tributaries criss-crossing the main 
lines so that all parts of the store are 
easily and directly accessible to a cus- 
tomer who can be subtly guided to them 
by adroit lighting and floor planning. 


SEMICIRCULAR GROUPING 


Point 2. Probably the next most im- 
portant factor in your plan is the disposi- 
tion of merchandise around the customer. 
When you have arranged the flow of 
traffic and seen to it that your customer 
has reached the point of selling, your 
method changes. A straight line is not 
the most preferable way of laying out 
merchandise, though it is certainly the 
preferred manner of getting to it. See 
Figure 2. 

The ideal store plan for any one de- 
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partment would call for a half circle, 
with the customer standing at the central 
point of the display counter. From this 
vantage place she is surrounded by mer- 
chandise, all of it equidistant from her. 
She has merely to turn her head to see 
every article in the department. 

This is not as farfetched as it may 
sound to the unaccustomed ear. Actu- 
ally, store plans have been deVeloped 
with departments which contain not the 
full half circle, but a portion of it. It is 
this effect of ‘turning walls” toward the 
customer that produces the effect of 
surrounding her with merchandise. A 
customer by this method can stand at 
any point and merely by slightly chang- 
ing the tilt of her head get a full view of 
the items in a particular department, a 
great advance over the straight line of 
merchandise which means. a person 
standing at one end can only see what is 
directly in the line of vision ahead. 

The two basic plan factors, therefore— 
distributing your traffic and directing the 
eye range of your customer—will go far 
to create a modern interior. Taken 
together, they form a remodeling pro- 
gram which is interesting, rather than 
dull. The plan begins to create unusual 
forms whose possibilities you as well 
as your architect will readily perceive. 


SPACE UTILIZATION 


Point 3. Dismiss from your mind the 
fear that what an old-fashioned retailer 
would call an “odd” arrangement of 
aisles and walls will create dead spaces. 
The spaces occur, but they are far from 
dead. It is these areas which fit them- 
selves so well to the location of stock- 
rooms, fitting rooms, and many other 
vital behind-the-scene activities possible 
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under the old arrangements only by 
cutting off from the over-all width and 
depth of the store’s valuable selling space. 
With the newer type of planning, a full 
utilization can be made of the extreme 
width and depth of the store. See 
Figure J. 








FIGURE 2 


CASES, COLORS, AND LIGHTS 


Point 4.- Once the basic plan is made 
the rest becomes merely a matter of 
combining the individual] tastes of the 
owner with the ideas of the architect. 

What type of case to use, what color 
schemes, what form of lighting? 

I have room for only a few words on 
each of these, but they will serve as 
guides for your detailed buying. 

The best cases, I have found, are those 
that are designed primarily for efficiency. 
Fancy cornices, moldings, tricky over- 
hangings, and all of the other profes- 
sional tricks of designing should be 
carefully scrutinized and weighed, lest 
they be found wanting. The customer, 
the saleswoman, and the store superin- 
tendent all tire of them quickly. More- 
over they go out of date rapidly. Be 
severe in criticizing ornament. A good 
rule to follow is this: “If in doubt, leave 
it off.” 

Do not spend too much time selecting 
woods. Never forget you are selling 
merchandise, not fine cabinet work. 

Use color by all means, but not too 


much of it. Keep in mind that color sets 
a mood and promotes sales, so that it 
should be subtly used to help emphasize 
what you have on sale, rather than to 
draw attention away from it by a counter 
attraction. Do not, on the other hand, 
be too conservative. You need not stick 
to one or two colors; use a number of 
them but keep a close watch on their 
harmony. 

Much can be written and has already 
been said about lighting. In the post- 
war world we have many types to choose 
from—incandescent, fluorescent, and 
cold cathode. The primary fact for you 
to bear in mind, however, is that you are 
not selling light, but selling by means of 
light. Do not, therefore, emphasize your 
lighting scheme, and by all means do not 
overemphasize lighting fixtures. Keep 
firmly before you that fixtures in your 
store are to house and direct lighting; 
they are not objects of ornament. A 
jungle of hanging lights suspended from 
the ceiling, no matter how beautiful, 
amounts to a distracting, inefficient 
influence. Lighting can and is being 
used in the best designed stores to direct 
the flow of traffic and to dramatize and 
focus attention on the merchandise. 

At this point you would probably be 
wise to have a lighting engineer direct 
the energies of both you and your archi- 
tect—unless the architect is sufficiently 
qualified to design his own lighting. 


STORE FRONT 


Point 5. The problem of the store 
front has been purposely left for last. 
Although it is the store facade which the 
customer sees first, your architect cannot 
intelligently design it until he has worked 
out the details of the interior. It is after 
he knows where the merchandise will be 
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and how the people are going to get to 
that merchandise that he will be enabled 
to determine final arrangements for the 
store front and its entrances. It must 
serve three quite definite functions—a 
way of getting into the store, a means of 
displaying the merchandise, and as a 
permanent form of advertising. See 
Figure 3. 











FIGURE 3 


The ideal approach to the problem 
would be to forget that the store front is 
on the street and to ignore the items of 
weather and protection which must 
figure in the final arrangements. For 
actually the street acts as the main aisle 
of a public exhibition in which your store 
is one of the features. Facing this aisle 
are many attractions and you will want 
as much of the “ballyhoo” spirit and as 
inviting an entrance as you can get. The 
exhibit you have to offer is the merchan- 
dise lying beyond your store front. The 
visitor to this series of public attractions, 
your customer, will probably spend from 
two to three seconds in passing your 
“show.’”’ In that very short space of 
time you must stop her, make her look at 
your display, make her want to come and 
see your exhibit, rather than some one 
else’s. 

If this theory is used as a practical 
basis for design, it is bound to form the 
basis of a store front that will possess all 
the fundamental requirements. Con- 
cretely, this means the plate glass will be 
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installed to protect merchandise from 
weather and people. The doors in fact 
are actually a seal for weather only. 
Show windows should be arranged to 
permit attractive grouping of merchan- 
dise. Definitely they should not simply 
represent a tricky layout of windows. 
Too often so many windows are installed 
it is not only impossible to see what goes 
on inside the store but it even becomes 
difficult to find the entrance. At the 
entrance traffic should flow easily and 
naturally, and not through tortured 
channels. 

In summing up, you must say to your- 
self, ‘Everything about my store front 
should say ‘Come in!’ ” This means 
that you and your architect must use the 
same principles your advertising depart- 
ment does to attract newspaper readers. 
Well-balanced disposition of the building 
elements, with plenty of space surround- 
ing them (corresponding to the white 
space good advertising men leave around 
their copy), form the elements of good 
store-front format. Overcrowding of 
material, too blatant use of large letter- 
ing, too little open space, produce just 
as bad a store front as a crowded mail- 
order catalogue page. 


APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES 


Finally, it is obvious that mere discus- 
sion or writing will not tell you how to 
design your particular store. That must 
be a solution of your individual problems 
developed in consultation with a well- 
trained architect after he is thoroughly 
familiar with your requirements. It 
must be a solution based on sound prin- 
ciples of merchandising, planning, de- 
sign, and lighting. It is only when these 
principles are followed that the truly 
modern store emerges. 








Some Considerations in Leasing 
a New Store 


ARTHUR H. FULDNER 


The GI and others going into the retail business today should find these sug- 
gestions of great value. 


Before attempting to find a location 
for a retail store, the retail broker should 
know at least three things about his mer- 
chant-client: (1) the type of merchandise 
that is to be carried, (2) the capital that 
will be available, (3) the merchant’s past 
experience in merchandising. 

The term “type of merchandise” as 
used above applies not only to the kind of 
goods to be carried but to the quality and 
taste level as well. Low-grade merchan- 
dise cannot profitably be sold in high- 
class shopping districts. Likewise, an 
attempt to set up a store handling quality 
goods in a shopping area catering to in- 
dustrial workers would lead to bank- 
ruptcy. 

The amount of capital is important in 
justifying a location since the retailer 
with small capital is likely to get into 
financial trouble before he gets well 
started when he attempts to open a 
store in the high rental area of the down- 
town business center. In such a loca- 
tion, a great deal of cash would have to 
be available both to equip and stock the 
store and to pay a rental of at least six 
thousand dollars a year. 

If the merchant has had successful ex- 
perience in managing a store in a small 
town or in a neighborhood center he is 
likely to be qualified to lease a store in a 
central shopping district, but if, as yet, 
he has had no managerial responsibility 
he should gain his initial experience in a 
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small or neighborhood community rather 
than in a highly competitive one. 


SELECTING A SHOPPING AREA 


The independent merchant can make 
no mistake in following the methods used 
by successful chain-store operators in 
analyzing the retail possibilities of a city 
and in picking the most desirable loca- 
tions for the particular business. Es- 
pecially in smaller towns or in neigh- 
borhood shopping centers, it is advisable 
to compare both the number of stores and 
the business frontage with the population 
of the tradingarea. It is helpful toknow 
not only how many people are usually 
required to support one retail store of the 
type in question, but also the relationship 
that normally exists between the frontage 
of retail property and the population. 
A study was conducted some years ago 
in the Chicago area by the Regional 
Planning Association and it was recom- 
mended that, normally, there be a fifty- 
foot frontage of business property per one 
hundred people in the community or one 
foot for every two persons. In Los An- 
geles a similar survey was made, and the 
City Planning Commission decided that 
it took three persons to support success- 
fully every foot of business in the city, as 
a whole. With such yardsticks it be- 
comes possible to tell whether there is 
room in any community for a new store. 

The average American city grows out- 
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ward from the hub. The demand for 
new stores has reached new areas. En- 
tirely new residential communities will 
be taking shape as soon as building ma- 
terials are again available. The prudent 
city planners will designate sections for 
commercial use that should be large 
enough to provide stores of the “super” 
type, with ample parking space. The 
parking lot should be at least two times 
the floor area of the store. 

The mushroom growth of residential 
sections in every industrial city presents 
interesting opportunities. Shortage of 
building materials for commercial con- 
struction and high construction cost are 
the reasons that many new sections are 
completely without shopping facilities. 
Investors have hesitated to build in these 
new sections until the population be- 
comes of a more permanent type—not 
floating war workers. The safest loca- 
tion is in a section of the city where the 
majority of residents are the owners of 
the building in which they live. 

During the past several years, innum- 
erable people have been denied the use of 
an automobile. But it is reasonable to 
expect that, in the next year or so, almost 
every housewife will have the use of one 
for shopping. It will therefore be essen- 
tial to establish more and larger parking 
lots in the retail centers—if these centers 
are to maintain their present sales 
volume. 


THE NEIGHBORS IN THE SHOPPING CENTER 


There are certain types of tenants who 
creep into retail sections during depres- 
sion years who are harmful to the ad- 
joining retailers catering to the women’s 
shopping trade. For example, barber 
shops, taverns, cleaning and pressing es- 
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tablishments, and building and loan as- 
sociations live off the traffic drawn to the 
block by better merchants. These con- 
cerns will either have to be driven out by 
high rentals or they will ruin the block as 
a good shopping center. Since there is 
great danger that they will persist, the 
merchants seeking location for a shop- 
ping store should keep away from such 
sections where the types of service estab- 
lishments already mentioned have be- 
come entrenched. 

Gasoline service stations, also sand- 
wiched in between retail stores in new 
outlying districts, will retard the develop- 
ment of the area. If they are not re- 
placed by retail shops in a reasonable 
length of time, they may completely ruin 
the area for retail use. 

Whenever a unit of a nation-wide store 
chain is opened in a secondary or subur- 
ban shopping center, the independent 
merchant in choosing a site can be rea- 
sonably certain that the location is an 
excellent one. These national firms 
usually wait for a district to be well de- 
veloped as a shopping center before they 
move in. They are not the pioneers in 
creating new centers. They would 
rather pay high rentals for proved loca- 
tions than gamble on the development of 
a neighborhood center that has poten- 
tialities of developing into a shopping 
one. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 
BEFORE SIGNING A LEASE 


Before renting a store, the merchant 
should ask himself: 

1. Can the grade and type of merchan- 
dise to be handled be sold successfully in 
the neighborhood? 

(Continued on page 59) 








Statement Analysis for the 
Small Retail Business 


SANFORD C. WISE 


Analysis methods applicable to the statements of small retail businesses 
are here outlined by the analyst of a large manufacturer who has helped 
hundreds of retail dealers analyze their statements. 


The profit and loss statements and 
balance sheets of a business provide the 
owner or manager with two of his most 
valuable management tools. Properly 
interpreted, these statements tell him 
where he is and how he got there. More 
important, they can provide guidance 
for charting where he is going in the 
future. 

These values can be obtained, how- 
ever, only when the story told in the 
figures is clearly understood. The proc- 
ess of interpreting—of breaking down, 
relating, and studying the figures so they 
may truly furnish guidance of this kind— 
is called Statement Analysis. 

In some businesses, the interpreting of 
the figures may be the function of a con- 
troller. In smaller retail businesses, the 
manager himself in his capacity as the 
money manager of his business should 
become familiar with methods of State- 
ment Analysis and should, himself, 
undertake to read the meanings and im- 
plications that lie in his figures. If he 
can secure the help of his banker or 
auditor, so much the better. 


FIGURES ARE RELATIVE 


Shall we say that a $5,000 net profit is 
a “‘good”’ net profit? The question can- 
not be answered—until we get some other 
significant figure into the picture with 
which to compare the $5,000. We might 
compare it with the sales volume—or 


better still compare it with the amount of 
capital invested in the business. Thus, 
if the owner’s capital were $20,000, we 
would note the relationship between 
$5,000 and $20,000, would say the net 
profit is at the rate of 25 per cent on 
capital, and would conclude that the 
profit was ‘‘good.”” 

So the first step in proceeding to ana- 
lyze a set of figures is to compute certain 
ratios. This is, of course, a simple arith- 
metic process which can be done by any 
bookkeeper. 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


Each dellar figure in the profit and loss 
statement should be expressed as a ratio to 
the total net sales figure. The ratios are 
expressed as percentages, the computa- 
tion being simply to divide the dollar 
amount of each item by the dollar sales 
and then change the resulting decimal to 
per cent. For example, the ratios have 
been computed for a sample profit and 
loss summary in table 1 by dividing each 
amount by $200,000. 

The gross profit rate for this business 
is 19 per cent, the total expense rate 14 
per cent, and the rate of net profit on 
sales is 5 per cent. If we relate these 


1In conside:ing unincorporated businesses it 
is well to mention that net profits are always 
figured after including in the expenses a “salary” 


for the owner or owners active in the business. 
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TABLE 1. RATIOS OF THE PROFIT AND Loss 


SUMMARY 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Amount Sales 


Total sales for the year... $200,000 100 








Cost of goods sold........ 162,000 81 
a rere $ 38,000 19 
Total expense............ 28,000 14 
Net profit............... $10,000 5 


ratios to various management factors, we 
will notice that the gross profit rate is a 
useful tool in measuring the effect of a 
pricing policy and the expense rate has 
value in measuring success in expense 
control. 

The net profit rate on sales may be 
thought of as the difference or spread 
between gross profit rate and expense 
rate, involving both the elements of pric- 
ing and expense control. 

For detailed expense analysis, each 
separate item in the detail of expenses 
may also be expressed as a ratio of total 
sales—even though not shown in table 1. 
In the example given, they would all add 
to a total expense rate of 14 per cent and 
all of them would be useful in relation to 
expense control. 


BALANCE SHEET ANALYSIS 


The figures of the balance sheet reflect 
the financial condition of the business and 
the attaining or maintaining of sound 
financial conditicn should be a definite 
management objective—as well as the 
gaining of a satisfactory profit return. 
The balance sheet ratios will therefore 
have principal value in measuring attain- 
ment of the soundness objective. They 
will especially show progress—or lack of 
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it—if the dollar figures and ratios for the 
current balance sheet are compared di- 
rectly with previous figures. 

Each principal class of assets and lia- 
bilities should be expressed as a ratio to 
total assets. As in the profit and loss 
statement, these ratios are also expressed 
as percentages, the computation being 
simply to divide the dollar amount of 
each item by the dollar amount of total 
assets. These ratios have been com- 
puted for a sample balance sheet in 
table 2. 

The current ratio is the best known of 
all balance sheet ratios and has been used 
by bank analysts for many years as a 
general indicator of ability to meet cur- 
rent obligations, for it expresses the rela- 
tionship between: 





CURRENT 
ASSETS 

All that will be 
turned into cash in 
the normal opera- 
tion of the business 
within a reasonably 
short time. 











and 





CURRENT 
LIABILITIES 
All the liabilities 

that are normally 
to be paid in a rea- 
sonably short time. 
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TABLE 2. BALANCE SHEET RATIOS 

















% of 
Liabilities and Net Worth Total 
Assets 
Notes Payable.......... $ 6,000 
Accts. Payable......... 4,000 
Cur. Liabilities......... $10,000 20% 
Long Term Debt....... _. sie 
Total Debt............. 10,000 20% 
Net Worth............. 40 ,000 80% 
oe eee $50,000 100% 


The Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities, called the “Current Ratio,” should next be computed 


Assets eh 

Assets 

ee... ....5.8420K., 5s ORD 19% 

BOcts, BOC... «2.00.5 see's 10,000 20% 

Mdse. Invent’y......... 18,000 36% 

Current Assets........ $37 ,500 75% 

Fixed Assets............ 9,000 18% 

Other Assets............ 3,500 7% 

Total Assets............ $50,000 100% 
like this: 

e Current Assets 


$37,500 
= 3.75 to 1 





Current Ratio = 


A business cannot be sure of the exact 
time schedule by which current assets 
will be turned into cash but it does know 
that it must pay all its current liabilities 
as they fall due. That is one reason why 
the current assets should exceed the cur- 
rent liabilities by a good margin. 

Bankers also look at a business to see 
what may happen in case of forced liqui- 
dation and it would be well for every 
manager to understand the banking 
viewpoint. Experience has shown that 
under such circumstances current assets 
may shrink to only half their face value. 
That is perhaps the principal reason for 
the old familiar rule, “‘Current ratio 
should be 2 to 1 or better.’’ (Bankers 
point out, however, that ‘2 to 1” is only 
a rule of thumb and should not be strictly 
applied as a general measuring stick.) 

The extent to which a business is 
financed by ownership capital as con- 
trasted with borrowed capital is so impor- 
tant, however, in estimating fundamen- 
tal financial strength that perhaps even 
more importance should be attached to 
the ratio of net worth to total assets, 


Current Liabilities $10,000 


which, in the example, is 80 per cent. 
This ratio says, in effect, ‘80 per cent of 
the total assets used are furnished by 
ownership; only 20 per cent by creditors.” 

All the other ratios in the balance sheet 
will be useful in close analysis of financial 
soundness. The accounts receivable and 
merchandise inventory ratios, of course, 
have a direct relation to such manage- 
ment functions as credit control and 
inventory control respectively. 


TURNOVER RATIOS 


The relating together of certain figures 
from the annual profit and loss statement 
with certain others from the balance 
sheet can also have considerable meaning 
to the manager who uses his figures as 
guides for financial and profit manage- 
ment. 

Formulas for computing these turnover 
ratios, with examples given, are in table 3. 

The best known of these ratios is the 
inventory turnover rate, calculated by 
dividing the annual cost of goods sold by 
the amount of the merchandise inventory 
figured at cost. If an average inventory 
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TABLE 3. TURNOVER RATIOS v 


1. Receivables Turnover into Total Sales 
Annual Sales $200 ,000 
Accounts Receivable $ 10,000 

2. Receivables Turnover into Charge Sales 
Annual Charge Sales $100,000 
Accounts Receivable $ 10,000 
3. This last turnover ratio is frequently translated into Collection Period as follows: 
360 days 
10 Turns 





= 20 Turns per Year 





= 10 Turns per Year 


= 36 Days Collection Period 


4. Inventory Turnover 
Annual Cost of Goods 
Sold $162,000 


Merchandise Inventory ” $ 18,000 





= 9 Turns per Year 


In computing this turnover ratio, Cost of Goods Sold is used instead of Sales. This is because 
Merchandise is valued in the Balance Sheet on a cost basis (not at retail prices) and so should be com- 
pared with the volume expressed on a cost basis. 


5. Merchandise turnover is frequently expressed as an Inventory Turnover Period as follows: 
360 days 
— ep 40 da , 
9 Turns ™ 
6. Total Assets Turnover 
Annual Sales $200,000 
Total Assets $ 50,000 





= 4 Turns per Year 


7. Net Worth Turnover 
Annual Sales $200,000 


Net Worth — $ 40,000 





= 5 Turns per Year 


figure can be used—instead of the inven- PROFIT RATIOS 
tory from the end-of-the-year balance 
sheet, it will result in a more meaningful 
ratio. This ratio is significant in imven- 
tory control. 

Accounts receivable turnover rate can 
be computed in a similar way for its value 
in credit control, using both the total 
sales figure and also the figure for the iets, taiiaianinn 
amount of annual charge sales, which 
should be obtainable from the bookkeep- rd 


One profit ratio—the rate of net profit 
on sales—was computed with the rest of 
the profit and loss ratios but two very im- 
portant profit ratios should now be com- 
puted by the formulas shown in table 4. 


1. Net Profit on Total Assets 








mg Sysem. ; Annual Net Profit $10,000 

Other turnover ratios are the total ‘Total Assets $50,000” 20% 
assets turnover and the net worth turn- 2. Net Profit on Net Worth 
over, which may be considered good Annual Net Profit _ $10,000 _ 25% 
measuring sticks for sales volume. Net Worth $40,000 ~*~“? 
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TaBLE 5. TABLE OF DEPARTMENTAL RATIOS 





¥ 


¥ 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
ras Inventory 
Department a> ‘aaa 
res sora Gross — 7 (Column 4) (Column 3) 
Sales Sales Sold Profit at Cost (Column 1) (Column 5) 
I. Mixed feed.............. $ 80,000 40% $ 68,000 $12,000 $4,400 15% 15.5 Turns 
II. Raw materials............ 40,000 20 35,000 5,000 3,000 12 11.7 
III. Farm supplies........ — 40,000 20 28,000 12,000 7,300 30 3.8 
IV. Baby chicks............. 20,000 10 16,000 4,000 re, gan 
he . eR eee 20,000 10 15,000 5,000 3,300 25 4.5 
All departments.............. $200,000 100% $162,000 $38,000 $18,000 19% 9.0 Turns 


The profit objective of any business 
might well be stated as profitable return 
on invested capital. Thus ratio No. 2 in 
table 4 becomes a highly important ratio. 
It is a direct measure of attainment of 
the profit objective. It has been called 
by some writers the “acid test of profits.”’ 

Any borrowed money used in the busi- 
ness helps make that “acid test’ ratio 
what it is. To measure the effect of 
operational factors alone, the important 
ratio is number 1 in table 4, the net profit 
rate on total assets. 


DEPARTMENTALIZED SALES AND GROSS 
PROFIT HIGHLY DESIRABLE 


Usually it is not practicable—nor in 
many cases even possible—for the small 
retailer to departmentalize in his book- 
keeping all the way through expenses to 
net operating profit. But if the business 
has several principal merchandise lines, 
each of which hasa different typical gross 
margin rate and turnover rate, it would 
be well worth while to departmentalize 
in bookkeeping through the three ac- 
counts: sales, purchases, and inventories. 

With such bookkeeping, a statement of 
departmental detail will be available 
from which separate gross profit rates 
should be computed. The method is, of 


course, to divide each dollar gross profit 
figure by the dollar sales figure for the 
department. 

Separate merchandise turnover rates 
should be computed by dividing cost of 
goods sold for each merchandise depart- 
ment by the amount of inventory at cost 
(or average inventory, if available). 

In the departmental table, the ratio of 
each departmental sales volume to total 
sales volume should be shown. 

These three sets of departmental ratios 
are shown in table 5 and, for practical 
profit guidance, are some of the most 
helpful of all the figures which good book- 
keeping and statement analysis can pro- 
vide. They are practically a necessity 
for success in managing a diversified 
business. 

It will be noted that column 2 provides 
ratios which will help analyze the sales 
while columns 6 and 7 provide a great 
deal of help in reviewing pricing policies 
and inventory control—far more than is 
available when there is no departmental 
breakdown. 

Every manager who makes this kind 
of departmental analysis will note that 
his over-all gross profit rate results from 
two distinct influences: 
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1. The gross profit rate of each depart- 
ment (column 6) 

2. The way sales volume is divided 
(column 2) 

The mathematically inclined may 
want to note and make use of the exact 
mathematical relationship: 

Over-all Gross Profit Rate = 15% of 

40% + 12% of 20% + 30% of 20% 

+ 20% of 10% + 25% of 10% = 19% 
of total sales 

We have listed the essential ratios 
which every manager may well have his 
bookkeeper compute for him in connec- 
tion with each statement taken from the 
books. They are applicable as given to 
every annual statement. They are ap- 
plicable to interim statements also, pro- 
vided proper adjustment of the operating 
figures is made before computing the 
turnover and profit ratios. For instance, 
in analyzing a quarterly statement, all 
quarterly volume and net profit figures 
would be multiplied by 4—to adjust 
them to annual speed—before computing 
the ratios in tables 3 and 4 and the ratios 
of column.7 in table 5. Then it must be 
remembered that, while the ratios are 
stated on an annual basis, they apply to 
a portion of the year only. 


EVALUATING THE RATIOS 


No attempt has been made in this 
presentation to tell the whole story of 
statement analysis. It will be noted, for 
instance, that we have not (except in the 
case of the current ratio) suggested what 
any ratio ought to be or given any sug- 
gestion about judging whether ratios are 
“good” or “bad.” 

Evaluating the ratios is, in fact, very 
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much an individual problem for each 
particular business. Any manager using 
the described ratios for the first time may 
well start by becoming very familiar with 
his own ratios and noting how they 
change from year to year or from one 
quarter to the next. He will come to 
know what are typical ratios for his 
business and will learn to recognize 
changes for better or for worse. He will 
learn how changes in one ratio will affect 
others and also how changes in various 
management policies will be reflected in 
changing ratios. 

Comparison of his own ratios with 
those of other businesses like his own can 
also be very helpful. Dun and Brad- 
street, Inc., in its book Standard Ratios 
for Retailing, has published averages for 
a great many retail businesses. Bankers 
have sources of information about typi- 
cal ratios such as the Trade Statement 
Studies of the Robert Morris Associates 
and so may be helpful. 

Great care should always be used, how- 
ever, in drawing conclusions from com- 
parison of one’s own ratios with those of 
other businesses or with averages for a 
retail trade. For each business is differ- 
ent from every other business. The im- 
portant thing is not to have a particular 
ratio agree with some standard for a 
trade, but to have one’s own ratios relate 
together in such a way as to make for 
profitable operation and sound condition. 

Carried on systematically and regu- 
larly, statement analysis makes the rec- 
ords furnished by a good bookkeeping 
system pay off in terms of practical 
guidance for planning the future progress 
of the business. 








What the Buyer Should Know 
About Garment Construction 


ETHEL Hoover BROOKS 


The key to the solution of the alteration and adjustment problem in 
ready-to-wear is to be found in a more careful selective process that 
observes the principles suggested in this article. 


There has been a tendency in recent 
years to select buyers for their merchan- 
dising ability rather than for their 
merchandise knowledge. The buyer 
who knows how to manipulate his stock 
investment so as to make a profit and 
who knows how to observe and follow 
fashion trends has been selected, even 
though he knows nothing of the suitabil- 
ity of fabrics or of the fine points of a 
properly constructed garment. It must 
be admitted that many of these buyers, 
by depending upon reputable manufac- 
turers, have achieved a considerable 
degree of success; but they have, never- 
theless, paid a price in that they have not 
been in a position to build the good will 
that comes to a buyer who is really a 
merchandise expert with a profound 
knowledge of fabric suitability and con- 
struction technique. 

The buyer without “top houses” at his 
command has suffered even more in that 
he has not been able to distinguish the 
good from the bad until the customer 
herself has drawn it to his attention. 
The heavy customer returns, adjust- 
ments, and alterations associated with 
so much of today’s ready-to-wear opera- 
tions may be attributed very largely to 
the lack of knowledge of fundamentals 
on the part of the store buyer. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATIONS 


There are actually four requirements 
for successful ready-to-wear operation: 
1. Good merchandising techniques 
2. Ability to choose garments that 
look right and are fashion right 
3. Knowledge of fabrics 
4. Appreciation of the relationship be- 
tween construction details and mer- 
chandise serviceability 
The first two requirements are well 
understood in the trade. It is the latter 
two that have been neglected. 


FABRICS 


Every buyer should know the stand- 
ard textile fabrics used in garment 
construction, since such knowledge has a 
vital bearing upon selection. There isa 
definite relationship between the texture 
and the body of a fabric and the design 
and uses of a garment. For example, 
tailored and casual clothes are best con- 
structed of crisp fabrics that hold their 
shape especially where pleats are used. 
A loosely woven fabric will not retain 
the sharp looking edge that a pleat should 
have. The buyer should be able to 
recognize which fabrics will retain their 
tailored appearance without frequent 
pressing. 

Again, a firm fabric construction is 
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imperative for tailored details such as 
shirt collars and cuffs, fly fronts, flap 
pockets, and bound buttonholes. On 
the other hand, soft and pliable materials 
are to be preferred for draped and cling- 
ing effects, especially for ruffles, gather- 
ings, shirrings, and unpressed pleats. 

The sheerness of a fabric, too, is re- 
lated to design. Sheer fabrics should 
always have fullness in the styling or 
there will be an appearance of skimping. 

The surface of a fabric has a bearing 
on its suitability. Some of the smooth 
fabrics are best for clothes that depend 
upon cutting, good workmanship, and 
simplified details in trimming. Gar- 
ments made from printed and patterned 
fabrics need specially close scrutiny since 
the design often hides a multitude of sins 
of bad construction. The fabrics used 
in sport clothes require careful scrutiny 
too because color fastness to light, per- 
spiration, laundering, durability, crease 
resistance, and freedom from crocking 
are all of major significance. 

The manufacturer cannot be relied 
upon to make up every design in the 
most suitable fabric. Frequently he 
does not know. Even if he does, he may 
be moved by motives of self-protection 
rather than of customer satisfaction. 
For example, he frequently cuts a style 
from an accumulation of various fabrics. 

On the other hand, unusually fine 
fabrics frequently appear in lower priced 
merchandise and the buyer should recog- 
nize the quality that may make an 
ordinary design a best seller. This 
situation is the outgrowth of the unwill- 
ingness of high-style houses to continue 
to turn out a good style in the same mate- 
rial during the second season. Fabrics 
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at the end of the season are frequently 
sold through jobber intermediaries to 
lower priced houses that are able next 
season to produce popularly priced gar- 
ments in the best of the previous season’s 
fabrics. 

The buyer who recognizes these fash- 
ion-right fabrics in the lower price ranges 
has a much sounder basis for selection 
than the buyer who depends wholly on 
style. 

The above suggestions in regard to 
fabrics are but a few of the many facts a 
buyer should know if he is to choose 
wisely. Every ready-to-wear buyer 
should have had a course in textiles or 
have obtained the equivalent informa- 
tion through home study or through 
experience in a piece-goods department. 
In most large cities, courses in textiles 
are now available and there are a number 
of excellent texts written from the point 
of view of the retail buyer and the con- 
sumer rather than from that of the 
production man. 

Even though the buyer is not a mer- 
chandise expert, he can be greatly aided 
if he will study labels and learn to inter- 
pretthem. Forexample, certain fabrics, 
unless especially treated, are likely to 
shrink. Therefore, skimpy hems should 
be avoided in garments made from such 
materials. Other fabrics crease so easily 
that in lengthening the hem the old 
crease cannot be pressed out. This is 
especially true of synthetic fabrics, which 
should, therefore, be cut long enough 
originally to fit the taller customer. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Grain 
The first fact about construction that 
the buyer should observe is the relation- 
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ship between the grain (warp and filling) 
of the fabric and the parts of the gar- 
ment. While expensive, so-called ‘“‘fit- 
ting-room dresses” are cut and draped 
on a figure and thus relate grain to pat- 
tern, the “hanger dress” produced in 
volume is often cut with economy of 
materials, rather than customer fit in 
mind. The material is piled in many 
layers and the parts of the pattern so 
arranged on top as to avoid any waste. 
As a result, many parts of the garment 
may be cut at “off-grain” angles of the 
material. This results in poor fit; gar- 
ments cut off-grain pull in the- wrong 
places and no amount of alteration can 
properly solve the problem. 

The general rule is that the lengthwise 
grain of the fabric should be straight up 
and down at the center of the bodice, 
except in the case of bias-cut or draped 
dresses. In the case of skirts, the most 
practicable design is to cut the side seams 
the “straight of the grain,” with a slightly 
biased center seam. This provides free- 
dom of movement. Bias-cut skirts tend 
to sag; though allowance for this should 
be made on the patterns. A bias-cut 
skirt should be allowed to hang for fully 
four hours before the dress is complete. 

The experienced buyer will study each 
part of the garment carefully to see if the 
grain of the material follows the line of 
the dress design and he will reject those 
garments that fail to measure up. 


The Shoulder Line 


The second point to watch in construc- 
tion is the placing of the shoulder line. 
“Look to the shoulder seam—thereby 
hangs a good dress or a droopy one.” 
The old rule was to have the shoulder 
line one eighth of an inch behind the ver- 


tical line of the ear, but if it is placed in 
this position or even further back, the 
dress tends to sag in the back and away 
from the neck. It is preferable to have 
the seam line thrown slightly forward at 
the neck line and to run straight from 
this point to the sleeve seam. With the 
back of the garment slightly longer than 
the front, the blouse will be prevented 
from falling away at the neck. 

In joining the back of the dress to the 
front at the shoulders, the back seam 
should be cut one-half inch longer so that 
it may be “eased in” at the seam and pro- 
vide the necessary freedom at the shoul- 
ders. A poor operator will stretch the 
back even where the extra material has 
been provided and will trim off the excess. 
This practice allows the grain of the 
material to droop and forms a bulge at 
the back of the sleeve. A stay tape 
should be sewed into the shoulder seam. 

In joining the blouse to the collar, the 
blouse should be ‘‘eased into the collar,” 
never the collar eased into the blouse. 
The latter treatment would produce a 
collar that would not lie smooth. 

Shoulder pads on the inside of the dress 
should be inspected to see if they fit the 
style. There are square and rounded 
pads for different designs. If the wrong 
pad is used, the sleeve will not look right. 


The Sleeve 


Regardless of the price, a dress will sell 
well on the hanger if the shoulder and 
sleeve hang well. If the dress does not 
look well on the hanger, the customer 
simply will not try it on. 

The hang of the sleeve depends upon 
the lengthwise grain running straight 
from the shoulder seam to the back of the 
wrist bone and with the crosswise grain 
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in the sleeve conforming to the crosswise 
grain in the blouse. In this position, the 
sleeve will not wrinkle or pull, either at 
the front or at the back. 

Ease or fullness at the top of the sleeve 
should be distributed evenly and not be 
bunched in agne place. The sleeve 
should always be eased into the blouse 
and never the blouse into the sleeve. 
Otherwise, the shoulder line will not lie 
smooth even though it may appear that 
way when first pressed and worn on a 
model. 

The size of the “arms eye” or armhole 
is another important consideration. Gar- 
ments are frequently cut too low in the 
armhole in order to make a standard size 
fit women with different bust measure- 
ments. This practice leads to garments 
drawing over the bust. It would be 
better to limit sales of a style to a certain 
bust measurement than to sacrifice fit 
for volume sales in every style number. 


Seams 


The proper construction of seams is a 
major factor in the fitting of a dress. 
Garments should be checked against the 
following accepted standards: 

1. A wide side seam allowance of one 
inch, rather than the customary one- 
fourth inch, permits enough material for 
alterations. It helps to prevent slippage 
and also gives strength to the silhouette 
seams of the dress. 

2. The waist seam should have a one- 
half inch fabric allowance stay tape sewed 
on the inside of the waist line of a one- 
piece dress to prevent it from stretching. 

3. Threads used in a garment seam 
should be strong enough to withstand 
considerably more than normal strain. 
There should be no breaking of the stitch 
in a continuous seam. 
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Thread should be color fast and always 
darker than the material since, due to a 
harder twist, the thread has the appear- 
ance of “working in lighter.” 

The regularity of the machine stitching 
distinguishes a well-made dress. 


Finishes of Seam 


1. Finishes of seam depend upon the 
fabric. Pinked seams are good for fab- 
rics of firm weave but not for loosely 
woven fabrics. 

2. Sheer and loosely woven fabrics re- 
quire a fine overcasting to avoid raveling. 
This is done by a sewing machine con- 
structed especially for this purpose. 


Hems 


1. The regulation hem of skirts should 
be two and a half or three inches in depth. 
Better dresses are finished with a seam 
binding and hemmed in a long stitch by 
hand. 

2. A circular hem needs a narrow hem 
to avoid fullness of fabric. 


Details 


There are many high style dressmaking 
details used in volume dresses. When 
new styles appear each season, they 
should be studied for their construction 
details as well as for their style value. 

The following basic details should be 
checked for construction evaluation: 

1. Darts are used to give ease in the 
material and to fit the curves of the body. 
They may be functional or decorative. 
Darts are generally used at the shoulder 
and waist of the blouse and at the waist 
of the skirt. 

A short dart in the underarm seam 
(under the armhole of the blouse) lifts 
the grain of the material. 
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CHECK LIST OF CONSTRUCTION DETAILS FOR THE 
READY-TO-WEAR BUYER 


1. Is the fabric suited to the uses of the garment? 

2. Have the parts of the garment been cut on the grain? 

3. Is the lengthwise grain of the fabric straight up and down at the center of 
the bodice? 

4. If the skirt is bias cut, has it been so hung and sewn as to avoid sagging? 

5. Has the shoulder seam been thrown forward to prevent sagging at the back? 

6. Has the back shoulder seam been cut longer than the front and has it been 
eased into the front at the shoulders? 

7. Has the blouse been eased into the collar? 

8. Are the shoulder pads the right shape for the design of the shoulders of the 
garment? 

9. Does the lengthwise grain of the fabric run straight from the shoulder seam 
to the back of the wrist bone? 

10. Has the fullness of the sleeve at the top been evenly distributed and has 
the sleeve been eased into the blouse armhole? 

11. Has the patternmaker been careful not to cut the arms’ eyes too low? 

12. Are the following allowances provided for in the seams: 

Side seam—1 inch? 
Waist seam—+} inch? 
13. Is the thread strong, color fast, and darker than the material? 
14. Do the finishes of the seams meet approved standards: 
Firm fabric—pinked? 
Loose fabric—overcast? 

15. Is the hem at least 2} inches deep, except in the case of a circular hem? 

16. Does the hem have a seam binding? 

17. Is there a dart in the underarm seam? 

18. Are fitted darts straight and smooth, with no bulging? 

19. Are placket closings of one continuous, lengthwise seam? 

20. Does the front of the placket overlap the back by at least $ inch and is the 
top stitching not over } inch from the placket edge? 

21. Do pleats hang straight and not spread out like a fan? 

22. Is the underfold of the pleat deep? 

23. Are the pockets functional as well as decorative? 

24. Are the pockets re-enforced? 

25. Are front facings turned over the hem? 

26. Are bias facings cut on the true bias? 
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The stitching of a fitting dart should 
be straight from the under part to the 
point with no bulge to destroy the 
smooth effect required for a good dart. 
The inside edge on the inside of the gar- 
ment should not twist but lie smooth. 

2. Closings for plackets should be one 
continuous lengthwise seam. The slide 
fastener may then be constructed with 
the front part of the placket overlapping 
the back about one eighth of an inch. 
For a neat appearance, the top stitching, 
which holds the fastener in place, should 
be not over one half inch from the 
placket edge. 

3. Pleats are used for fullness and they 
may also be decorative. They are 
usually made on the lengthwise thread of 
the material. The inlay or underfold of 
a pleat should not be too shallow, al- 
though this is a fabric saver. 

Pleats are usually machine pressed so 
there is little the buyer can do about 
them except to insist the pleated sections 
hang straight and not spread apart like 
a fan. 

4. Pockets are both functional and 
decorative. They should be placed on 
the garment for convenience and not be 
just a scrap of fabric stuck on. 

Reinforcement is absolutely necessary 
and this can be constructed by a decora- 
tive tape stitching, or a stay tape stitched 
where there is the greatest strain. 

5. Front facings of the one-piece dress, 
that button down the front, should be 
turned over the hem—not the hem over 
the facing. 

6. Bias facings at neckline and hems 
should be cut on a true bias. This en- 
sures a smooth appearance when stitched 
on the garment. 


CONCLUSION 


The retail-store buyer, if he is trained 
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in good construction principles, can make 
wiser selections for himself and also raise 
the standards of the manufacturing in- 
dustry. The use of thecheck list on page 
54 will help in achieving satisfactory 
results. The average patternmaker or 
production manager is inflexible in his 
thinking and frequently fails to adapt 
the pattern to the character of the mate- 
rial and of the design. An intelligent 
buyer can in a constructive manner show 
how styles may be sold with fewer altera- 
tions by improvements in construction 
techniques. The manufacturer is gener- 
ally glad to receive such suggestions and 
gives them careful consideration. He, 
as well as the buyer, is vitally interested 
in developing better made garments that 
will help eliminate merchandise returns 
and lead to every merchandise man’s 
dream—the dress that stays sold. 





(Continued from page 36) 


presentation, (2) in stimulating the flow 
of merchandise information, and (3) asa 
check, in the proofreading stage prior to 
publication, to ensure that the neces- 
sary merchandise information is present 
in the advertising. 

Interpretation. Advertising should be 
checked to make sure that it interprets 
the uses and benefits of the merchandise 
to the customer, whether by pre-evalua- 
tion through use of a check list, or by the 
simple expedient of having some critic 
figuratively step into the prospective 
customer’s shoes. Headlines should be 
made to say something of interest about 
the merchandise in relation to the read- 
er’s needs and wants. 

If these steps are consistently taken, 
sales will increase. 





Retail Trade in 1945 
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The tables below summarize the sales and profit results of the country’s 
leading retail institutions. 


According to Department of Com- 
merce estimates, retail trade in 1945 
totaled 74.6 billion dollars, an increase of 
7 per cent over 1944. Stores handling 
soft lines (nondurable goods) accounted 
for 63.6 billion dollars while stores han- 
dling hard lines accounted for 11 billion 





The figures below, showing the results 
in specific stores, have been computed 
from reports cited in newspapers and not 
directly from official financial statements. 
Profit figures, in most cases, are reported 
after the deduction of taxes and other 
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dollars. charges. 

Sales in Thousands Net Profits j 
of Dollars (Per Cent) 
Organizations 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Department and Specialty Stores 

Abraham & Straus, Inc.! $40,476 $34,927 3.3 2.1 

Allied Stores Corporation* 270,526 226, 384 3.2 3.2 

Abercrombie & Fitch $337 ,026 $334 , 347 

Arnold Constable & Co. 16,476 14,396 

Associated Dry Goods Corp. 113,871 100,557 3.8 3.3 

L. Bamberger & Co. 45,415 38,860 

Barker Brothers Corp. 16,732 15,814 3.4 3.5 ' 

Best & Co. 34,071 29 , 267 3.9 3.8 : 

Blauner’s Inc.* 17,801 16,275 2.2 1.7 H 

Block & Kuhl 20,809 17,725 

Bloomingdale Bros. Inc.‘ 41,436 35,426 2.6 2.1 

Blums, Inc.® $171,050 $155 ,933 

Bonwit Teller Inc. 17,113 14,113 6.4 4.4 

Broadway Department Stores, Inc. 31,760 28,953 3.2 3.0 I 

Bullocks, Inc.® 87,449 75,865 4.0 3.6 i 

City Stores Company 100,672 76,722 2.8 2.8 

Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc. 25,826 21,798 3.4 3.0 i 

Crowley, Milner 21,405 20 , 863 2.2 aco 

Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. $395 ,520 $333 ,073 

Davison-Paxon Co. 22,459 16,800 

A. DePinna Company 5,194 4,042 1.7 1.5 

Emporium Capwell Corp. 48,617 $2,263 ,993 3.3 

Federated Dept. Stores 187 ,426 170,863 2.6 2.3 

Fifth St. Store’ 3,742 9,367 2.9 2.8 

Wm. Filene Sons Co.® 48,257 » 53,131 2.9 a0 

Forbes-Wallace 8,099 7,419 3.5 3.3 

Franklin Simon® 6,503 5,338 3.8 1.3 

Gilchrist Company 10,945 10,109 2.0 1.4 

Gimbel Bros. Inc. 230,095 194,552 2.5 2.1 

Goldblatt Brothers 66,550 61,158 1.5 1.5 

Hale Bros. 23,015 22,178 3.0 2.6 

Halle Bros. $867 , 384 $765,335 

Hearn Department Store, Inc. 26,332 23,451 1.4 1.0 
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RETAIL TRADE IN 1945 


Sales in Thousands 
of Dollars 
Organizations 1945 1944 1945 

Hecht Co. $49 ,428 $44,857 3.6 
Jos. Horne Co. 34, 308 30,275 2.8 
Interstate Department Stores’® 44,328 42,910 2.4 
Kaufman Department Corp., Stores 43 ,904 39 ,007 3.3 
S. Klein™ 13,159 0.6 
Kresge Department Stores, Inc. 10,655 9,829 1.6 
La Salle and Koch Co. 14,774 12,691 

F. R. Lazarus & Co.” 57,257 47 ,379 

Lit Bros. $1 , 358,920 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 219,316 184,830 2.3 
Macy’s (New York) 132,264 116,479 

May Department Stores, Inc. 202 ,450 181,727 3.5 
Mandel Bros., Inc. 27,479 24,688 1.6 
Marshall Field & Co. 165,477 153,167 3.1 
Meir & Frank 31,088 28 ,826 4.6 
Mercantile Stores Co., Inc. 74,407 59,668 2.4 
Namm’s Inc. _ 12,660 11,503 2.9 
National Department Stores” 71,063 10.9 
Opperheim & Collins $592 ,662 
Outlet Co. 12,037 11,037 4.7 
Penn Traffic Co. 5,809 4,997 3.9 
J. C. Penney Co. 549,149 535 , 363 $.2 
Rike Kumber 19,414 17,182 3.7 
Roos Bros., Inc. 13,498 12,175 3.7 
Russeks Fifth Ave., Inc. 15,012 13,576 4.2 
Sanger Bros. 12,256 10,948 2.8 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. $644 ,020 
Stern Brothers $868 , 523 
Stix, Baer & Fuller $1,354,452 
Strawbridge & Clothier . $1,832,100 
The Fair 27,617 24,932 2.4 
The Hub, Henry C. Lytton & Co. 19,385 14,405 1.8 
Western Department Stores 25,345 22,765 4.1 
White House 13,951 10,076 4.2 

Variety Chains 

M. H. Fishman Company, Inc. 7,230 6,814 3.2 
H. L. Green Co. 67 ,603 68 , 669 3.9 
W. T. Grant 180,307 175,461 2.3 
S. S. Kresge Co. 223,254 216,454 4.7 
S. H. Kress & Co. 126,039 127,955 4.0 
Lincoln Stores 9,764 9 ,666 1.8 
McLellan Stores Co. 43 ,492 41,075 3.8 
G. C. Murphy Co. 95,905 82 ,937 3.5 
Neisner Brothers Inc. 38 , 868 38,215 ao 
J. J. Newberry Co. 100 ,869 95 ,862 3.3 
Roses, 5, 10, & 25 Stores! 13,005 12,445 

Scott, Burr Stores Corp. 13,991 17,478 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 477 ,136 459 ,847 4.9 
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Sales in Thousands Net Profits 
of Dollars (Per Cent) 
Organizations 1944 1945 1945 1944 
Grocery Stores 
American Stores Co. $233,542 $227 ,630 0.8 0.8 
H. C. Bohack 65 ,096 55,348 ia 0.7 
Colonial Stores, Inc. 99 ,193 97 ,657 0.7 0.3 
First National Stores, Inc. $1,854,685 $1, 704, 364 
Grand Union"* 55,384 $0,131 1.4 1.0 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co." 1,401,643 0.9 
Jewel Tea Co. 65 , 364 56,900 2.3 2.4 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 457 , 333 448 , 381 1.2 1.1 
National Tea Co. 106 , 869 99 ,870 0.9 1.1 
Safeway Stores Inc. 664,772 656,572 0.8 0.8 
A pparel Chains 

Bond Stores 49,515 51,425 6.1 6.0 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp. 3,432 3,162 3.5 5.9 
Diana Stores Corp."® 6,816 3,993 7.4 Dia 
Diana Stores Corp.’ 16,131 10,218 

Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc. 23,717 21,517 Be 2.0 
Howard Stores 21,018 19,753 5.0 4.6 
Kennedy’s Inc. 12,126 10,662 2.6 2.6 
Lane Bryant Inc.” 18,210 17,612 4.4 2.8 
Lerner Stores Corp. 91,940 87,281 3.0 2.4 
Mangel Stores Corp. 23,446 22,425 3.9 4.1 
Miller-Woh]” 20,792 19,416 2.6 2.3 
Robinson’s Woman’s Apparel, Inc. 5,296 i7 

Drug Chains 

Peoples Drug Stores 36,124 34,707 Pee 3.3 
Sun Ray Drug Co. 4,851 1.6 

United Cigar, Whelan Stores 67,018 65,444 Te | 
United Drug Inc. 158, 183 147,793 1:2 1.5 
Walgreen Co.* 119,175 |. 120,341 2.6 e 

Shoe Chains 

A. S. Beck Shoe Corp.* 30,442 30, 326 2.6 3.0 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. $3,215 44,543 2.6 2:5 
Feltman & Curme Shoe Stores 5,772 5,540 1.9 aa 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. 28,187 25,995 1.8 1.9 
Melville Shoe Corp.* 76,173 70, 290 a 31 
Regal Shoe Co.* 5,7os 4.0 

Schiff Co. 24,599 2.9 

Spencer Shoe Corp. 9,890 9,809 1.4 2.0 

Miscellaneous Chains 

Franklin Stores Corp.*? 13,053 11,998 i 5.4 
Loft Candy Corp. 12,442 13,286 4.0 4.4 
Reliable Stores Corp. 13,198 12,597 6.1 a9 
D. A. Schulte, Inc. 20,972 21,611 4.0 4.8 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. 7,821 6,246 6.5 6.5 
Spear & Co. 10,131 9,040 3.3 2.3 
Western Auto Supply 58 , 806 47,153 4.6 2.8 
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Sales in Thousands Net Profits 
of Dollars (Per Cent) 
Organizations 1944 * 1945 1945 1 
Mail-Order Houses 

Chicago Mail Order $47 ,756 $42,223 1.2 1.5 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 654,779 620,979 $.5 3.4 
National Bellas Hess, Inc. 12,814 11,507 2.3 2.6 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 1,045,259 988 , 700 3.4 3.5 
Speigel Inc. 70,554 49,130 1.6 0.3 


1 Year ended August 4, 1945. 

2 Not annual report. Report for 12 months to October 31, 1945. 

3 Includes Wilbur-Rogers chain. 

“Year ended August 4, 1945. 

5 Sales exceed 5 millions for the first time. 

6 Includes I. Magnin Co. 

7 Year ended August 4, 1945. 

8 Year ended August 4, 1945. 

* Report for 6 months ended July 31, 1945. 

10 Includes Lord and Taylor, McCreery, and Hahne & Co. 

U Year ended September 30, 1945. 

2 Includes John Shillets Co. 

412 months ended July 31, 1945. 

4 Not annual report. 12 months ended December 31, 1945. 

% Report for 9 months ended December 29, 1945. 

6 1944 Report covers 53 weeks and 1945 report covers 52 weeks. 

17 Comparable with sales of $1,310,754,€26 for year ended February 28, 1944, and profit of 1.0 
per cent. 

186 months to January 1, 1946. 

9 Year’s sales. 

* Report for 6 months ended November 30, 1945. 

% Includes “Three Sisters” and Del Ray Shops. 

26 months ended July 31, 1945. 

3 Net profits after provisions for postwar contingencies. 

* Consolidated report of subsidiaries including Diamond Shoe. 

% Sales at retail for the year amounted to $41,216,792 against $37,051,163 in the previous year. 

% 10 months to October 31, 1945. 

7 Report for 6 months ended December 31, 1945. 





7. For how short or how long a period 
may a lease be obtained? 


(Continued from page 43) 
2. Is there sufficient business in the 
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area for another store of this kind? 

3. Are the size and shape of the avail- 
able building adequate? 

4. How much sales volume would be 
possible on the premises? 

5. Is the rental asked by the landlord 
one the store can afford to pay in view of 
volume potentialities? 

6. What alterations will be necessary 
and to what extent will the landlord be 
willing to pay for them? 
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8. Is there a complete agreement with 
the landlord in regard to special pro- 
visions such as use of the property for 
services to be added in the future? 

9. Does the landlord have good title 
to the property? 

10. Is there a mortgage on the property 
that may be in default before the end of 
the lease? If so, will the tenant’s rights 
take precedence over mortgagee’s? 








Markup Variations by Price Lines 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


An interesting and controversial issue 
in the field of merchandising is whether a 
higher initial markup per cent should be 
taken on high price lines within a given 
category of merchandise than on low 
ones. If, for example, a store has a 
markup of 38 per cent on inexpensive 
dresses, should it take a higher markup 
on better dresses? 


TRADITIONAL PRACTICE 


From published evidence, it appears 
that most department stores take a 
higher markup per cent on high price 
lines than on low ones within a category 
of merchandise. A store taking an 
average markup of 38 per cent on in- 
expensive dresses probably takes an 
average markup of about 41 per cent 
on better dresses. The markdown per 
cent, however, is likely to be consider- 
ably greater on the better dresses with 
the result that the gross margin per 
cent on both kinds of dresses is 
about the same. The expense per cent 
relative to better dresses is apt to be 
higher than for inexpensive ones because 
stock turnover is lower, customer re- 
turns are higher, and more customer 
services may be offered by the store to 
purchasers of better dresses. Thus, the 
net operating profit per cent may not be 
as large for better dresses as for lower 
price ones. It is generally accepted that 
the markup per cent varies directly 
(but not proportionately) with price 
lines in departments where price lining 
is important—notably women’s apparel. 
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CRITICISMS OF PRACTICE 


The traditional practice outlined above 
has been challenged in some quarters, 
chiefly on two grounds: (1) A merchant 
does not need as large a per cent of net 
operating profit on high price lines as on 
low ones because the base to which the 
per cent is applied is larger; thus, a 
smaller per cent of profit can actually 
yield a larger net profit in dollars and it 
is profit in dollars rather than as a 
percentage in which merchants should be 
interested primarily. (2) The usual 
methods of allocating expenses are un- 
fair to high price-line departments or 
classifications within departments be- 
cause a large portion of the total expense 
is ordinarily distributed on the basis of 
dollar sales volume; perhaps a fairer 
method is to use the number of trans- 
actions as a basis, as it is a well-known 
fact that many expenses are really 
dependent upon the number of trans- 
actions made. If this suggested method 
of allocation expenses is used, the ex- 
penses attributed to high price lines are 
reduced, thereby making it possible to 
reduce the markup without sacrificing 
profit. One proponent of this line of 
reasoning states his views this way: 
“The average retail price of a coat sold 
in a fur department may be $100 and 
the average markup 40 per cent. But 
a merchant could afford to pay con- 
siderably more than $600 for a coat to 
retail for $1,000. Expenses plus normal 
profit per transaction may be $40, but 
these factors certainly do not total ten 
times as much because the goods sell for 
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ten times the price.” Obversely, the 
application of the transactions method 
of allocating expenses will increase 
expenses attributed to low price lines 
and will require an increase in markup 
to yield the same net operating profit as 
formerly. The net result of this line of 
reasoning is to reduce the markup per 
cent on high price lines and to increase it 
on low ones. 
EXPERIENCE NEEDED 

As soon as price-control restrictions are 
removed, doubtless many merchants 
will engage in pricing experiments of 
various kinds; they will reduce, elimi- 
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nate, or reverse the present differential 
in markup per cent between high and low 
price lines. They will test the truth of 
the statements that low-end goods can 
only bear a small markup per cent 
because there is so much competition 
in the low price field, that high price 
lines must carry a high markup per cent 
to make up for the poor one on low price 
lines, and a superior markup per cent 
can be obtained on high price lines not 
only because competition is less, but 
also that customers for better goods are 
less price conscious than others. 


A Fashion Show “For Men Only” 


In planning for next year’s Christmas 
session, consideration may well be given 
to the party conducted early last Decem- 
ber by Frederick and Nelson, of Seattle, 
Washington. Approximately 500 men 
attended a cabaret-style party and gift 
show. 

The guests arrived at 5.00 p.m. for 
cocktails and the fashion show began at 
6.00 p.m. It was fast paced and well- 
timed, ending at 6.30. Detailed programs 
were used listing the colors and sizes in 
which the costumes were available. Only 
feminine apparel was shown and each 
member of the audience was provided 
with a clever memo pad on which to jot 
down the numbers in which he was 
interested. 

A unique type of commentary was 
used: on one side of the stage, a feminine 
authority gave a sparkling description of 
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the clothes from the woman’s point of 
view but, on the opposite side of the 
stage, a well-known male counselor 
picked up on the off beat with humorous 
reverberations from the masculine point 
of view. At the conclusion of the show, 
another part of the tearoom was thrown 
open for the display and presentation of 
small gifts that could not be modeled, 
such as perfumes, handbags, crystal, 
china, and silver. Models, circulating 
through the crowd with information, 
added color to the party, which was over 
by 7.00p.m. Each guest, as he left, was 
given an attractive cellophane package 
of filberts and mints that were made in 
the store’s own candy kitchen. 

No reports are available in regard to 
the immediate effect of the show on sales 
volume, but the plan definitely had much 
good-will value. 
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On-the-Job Training Programs 


for Veterans in Illinois 


Joun A. BEAUMONT 


The “Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944,” or, as it is more commonly 
called, the “G.I. Bill of Rights,” was 
passed by the 78th Congress and ap- 
proved by the President on June 22, 
1944. This Act, which is also known as 
Public Law 346, provides “Federal 
Government aid for the readjustment 
in civilian life of returning World War II 
veterans.” Certain phases of the law 
were later amended by Public Law 268. 
Public Law 346 states that a veteran is 
entitled to education or training for a 
minimum of one year plus an additional 
period not to exceed the time in active 
service up to a maximum of four years. 


TYPES OF TRAINING 


There are two types of training set up 
under Public Law 346 in which the 
veteran may enroll for education or 
training. The first is called institutional 
and is offered in universities and colleges; 
business, technical, and vocational 
schools; and other educational institu- 
tions. The second type of education or 
training is called training-on-the-job, 
which is the learning of an occupation 
through experiences on a job combined 
with organized instruction which serves 
to make those experiences meaningful. 
The experiences on the job will in large 
measure be concerned with the “hows” 
of the job, while the related instruction 
will provide the “whys” of the job 


activities, and other technical informa- 
tion that would not normally be taught 
on the job. 


SCOPE OF ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


The veteran may obtain training in 
any occupation or job which requires at 
least six months of on-the-job training 
and related instruction to enable him to 
meet the minimum occupational require- 
ments. This includes an almost un- 
limited number of occupations in such 
fields of work as agriculture, business, 
trade, and industry. Business occupa- 
tions which have been defined as those 
in which an individual is engaged in the 
distribution of the products of farm and 
industry, and services, or office occupa- 
tions in distribution and production 
have accounted for approximately thirty- 
five per cent of the applications to the 
present time. Business occupations 
which have attracted veterans include 
retailing, banking, insurance sales, ac- 
counting, office and clerical work, and 
many other similar activities. 

The veteran who enters a training-on- 
the-job program is paid the established 
learner’s wage by his employer during the 
period of his on-the-job training. In 
addition, the veteran may receive a 
subsistence allowance from the Veterans 
Administration not to exceed $65 per 
month if he is without a dependent or 
dependents, or $90 per month if he has a 
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dependent or dependents. In no in- 
stance, however, shall the wages from the 
employer plus the subsistence allowance 
exceed the objective wage as a trained 
person. If a veteran is employed at a 
beginning wage of $100 per month with 
an objective wage of $200 per month, he 
receives the full amount of subsistence 
until such time as the wages received 
from the employer and the subsistence 
shall exceed the objective wage of $200, 
after which time the amount of sub- 
sistence becomes the difference between 
the wages paid and the objective wage. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR APPROVAL 


The controlling purpose of any train- 
ing-on-the-job program for veterans must 
be the interest and the welfare of the 
veteran in training. Accordingly, it has 
been found desirable to set certain 
minimum requirements which must be 
met by those business organizations who 
wish to be approved as a training facility. 
These requirements are as follows: 

1. The training must be established 
for a recognized occupation which re- 
quires the acquisition of skills and 
information, the learning of which should 
require a minimum of six months of 
training-on-the-job.. 

2. The veteran must be placed under 
the instruction and supervision of a fully 
trained and competent person. 

3. The schedule of on-the-job experi- 
ences must be organized to provide the 
veteran with experiences needed to 
qualify him as a fully trained person in 
the occupation for which the training is 
being given. 

4. A related instruction plan, pro- 
viding for a minimum of 144 hours of 
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instruction per year, is required as a part 
of the program of training for each 
occupation. This instruction plan should 
use the facilities of an educational 
agency, such as the public secondary 
schools, or organized instruction may be 
given by the employer. 

5. The business organization must 
have adequate space, equipment, and 
personnel to provide training. 

6. The business organization must 
keep adequate records of the veteran’s 
progress in his training-on-the-job. 

7. There must be assurance that the 
training will qualify the veteran directly 
for the position for which the training is 
being given. 

8. The length of the training period 
shall not exceed the normally accepted 
time for acquiring proficiency in the 
occupation for which the training is 
being given. 


ROLE OF THE LOCAL COORDINATOR 


The local coordinator of distributive 
education may readily assume an im- 
portant place in the development and 
organization of training-on-the-job pro- 
grams in the business field. A brief list 
of the activities in which Illinois coordi- 
nators have assisted follows: 

1. Provided veterans in the local 
community with information regarding 
the training-on-the-job program, and 
have assisted them in becoming eligible 
for this program. 

2. Acquainted employers with the 
opportunities that exist in this program, 
both for the veteran and the employer. 

3. Assisted in making investigations 
of business organizations that have 
applied to be approved as training 
facilities. 
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4. Assisted business organizations in 
preparing an outline of training which 
includes a schedule of on-the-job experi- 
ences and a related instruction plan. 

5. Organized as part of the adult 
distributive education program classes 
in the local schools which provide related 
instruction for various occupations. 
Classes have been organized in subjects 
such as business organization and man- 
agement, advertising principles, business 
speech, insurance sales, supervisory 
training, principles of display, record- 
keeping, technical information relative 


to the commodities in which the veteran 
is selling; e.g., textiles, groceries, meats, 
shoes, and many others. The immediate 
future presents a direct opportunity and 
challenge to the local coordinators of 
distributive education to assist materi- 
ally in this most important program of 
training-on-the-job for veterans of World 
War II. The present trend clearly 
indicates that an increasingly larger 
number of veterans will enter business 
occupations and will need training if they 
are to become occupationally competent 
in the shortest period of time. 


Book Notes 


What Is a Furniture Store?, by Walter 
Kleeman, Jr. Chicago, Illinois: The 
National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion, 1946, 30 pages. 


This pamphlet, though short, is packed full 
of pertinent facts about the retail furniture busi- 
ness. Eighteen tables of up-to-date statistics 
are included. 

The study includes a useful account of the 
wholesale market for furniture and of the 
methods of marketing it. 

Here are the basic facts that should be known 
to every one in the furniture business. 


Careers in Retail Business Ownership, 
by Robert Shosteck. Washington, 
D. C.: B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1946, 347 pages. 
Some 250 experts in various phases of retail- 
ing have made contributions to this first-class 
survey of opportunities to go into retailing for 
oneself. 


The first 68 pages have to do with retailing 
opportunities in general, with emphasis on quali- 
fications needed and on financing. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the oppor- 
tunities in 35 specific fields. A most commend- 
able feature of the book is that there is a frank 
discussion of overcrowding and of keen competi- 
tion in certain fields that gives the potential 
merchant fair warning. 

Each chapter on a specific type of store has 
appended a list of sources of further information. 


A Directory of American Designers writ- 
ten by Bernice G. Chambers, As- 
sistant Professor of Retailing at 
New York University, appeared in 
the April issue of the Department 
Store Economist. Reprints may be 
obtained from the office of the 
Economist, 100 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





